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To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, ‘A 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively estabiish the Kingdom of 
God. 
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the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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Our cover picture shows the Children’s Church of the 
First Parish, Milton, Massachusetts. The founder and first 
minister of this unique and lovely little house of worship 
was the late Dorothy Pomeroy, wife of Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
minister of the First Parish Church, (Unitarian). In the 
church itself, there is a memorial plaque on which appears 
the inscription, “To Dorothy Pomeroy, whose dream became 
this little church.” Long before her beautiful dream came 
true, Mrs. Pomeroy ministered to the children of Milton. The 
children’s church then met in the Parish House but its minis- 
ter dreamed of a better place for her youthful congregation. 
Then one day, Dorothy Pomeroy saw a little unused school 
house standing lonely and bereft of its children on Milton 
hill. The dream took shape. Others caught something of the 
vision of the dreamer. The school house was moved two and 
a half miles to its present site. The Boston architect, Mr. 
William E. Putnam, supervised the remodeling of the building. 
Now, it stands beside its parent church complete with its 
New England spire and bell. The interior has every facility 
for the worship services conducted by the children. The 
congregation’s own bell ringer calls the members from the 
parent church to their own services at eleven-thirty every 
Sunday morning. Under the leadership of Mrs. Albert H. 
Stonestreet, present minister, the splendid work started by 
Mrs. Pomeroy goes on successfully. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, in his story The Stranger in the 
Church, records a moving incident in the history of the 
Children’s Church, Milton. 


Carleton M. Fisher, our service committee worker, reports 
in Holland Rebuilds. 


Emory S. Bucke, the militantly liberal editor of Zions 


. Herald, the independent Methodist Weekly, spoke on The 


Return to Protestantism at the Akron Assembly. Mr. Bucke 
wants Protestantism to become aggressively liberal and he 
wants our liberalism to be both daring and practical. It is a 
very great pleasure to have this article from the pen of our 
fellow editor. 


Laura A. Hersey, wife of Dr. Benjamin Hersey, sees 
Beneath the Surface of drab and harried human appearances. 
Mrs. Hersey is blessed with the power of observation and 
sympathetic imagination and the ability to write what she 
sees. In this article, she takes us on a trip with her through 
the crowded subways of New York. 


James G. Heller, Rabbi of the Stephen S. Wise Syna- 
gogue,, Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered one of the finest exposi- 
tions of the basic philosophy of Universalism at the Akron 
General Assembly, which the editor has ever heard. We are 


happy to present the text of this address, Universalism is the 
Answer. 


Harold E. Stassen, former governor of Minnesota and 
recently Commander in the United States Navy, writes on 
The United Nations Front from the vantage point of one who 
was a delegate to the San Francisco conference, which drafted 
the charter of the United Nations. 
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ae Penitence As Well As Parades 


MFTY years of automobile transportation will be 

celebrated this week. In Detroit, a great proces- 
sion will commemorate the coming of the ‘horseless 
carriage, the progress of the automotive industry, 
and its significance in our lives. There will doubtless 
be feastmg and congratulating of ourselves for our 
mechanical cleverness in devising this wonderous ma- 
chine that has transformed us into a nation of travelers 
and brought a thousand conveniences to the most 
remote hamlet. This is all fine and appropriate. For 
us, however, there is a spectre at the feast. Thinking 
about fifty years of automobiling is not all pleasure. 
It brings to our mind a stabbing pain; the memory of 
standing beside a double grave which contained the 
body of a young father and his little daughter, whose 
lives were instantly snuffed out by a totally unneces- 
sary automobile accident. We have other memories 
of sudden and unnecessary death from automobile 
accidents. 

Every minister has these memories. When there- 
fore, we read that twenty-eight thousand people died 
from automobile accidents after gasoline rationing was 
lifted last year, we read not cold statistics, but symbols 
of heartrending human tragedy. Every minister 
knows the bitter aftermath of these tragedies as he 
- ministers to widowed mothers and orphaned children. 
And so every minister knows what every layman ought 
to know, that the comfort, the convenience and the 
business utility of the automobile are not worth the 
lives that automobile accidents take. 

What to do? The automobile is here to stay. It 


will doubtless increase in power and speed once pro- 
duction gets under way again. 

We suggest for the commemoration of fifty years 
of automobiling, penitence as well as parades. Let us 
all recognize our share in the common social guilt here 
involved. We are all at fault for the unnecessary 
hurry and thoughtlessness that causes so many fatal 
automobile accidents. These accidents are now on the 
increase. We must do something about this at once. 

Though it does not end with us, the job begins 
with each one of us. When we put our hands on the 
wheel to drive, we must see to it that the machine we 
drive is in safe driving condition. Then, we must 
see to it that we drive safely. 

The motor industry itself is doing everything in 
its power to promote safe driving. The community, 
the church, and the school must do a better job. The 
church and the school should immediately cooperate 
in intensive education of the young in safe driving. 
A high proportion of accidents are caused by young 
drivers. Young people’s societies in churches and 
schools should ‘stimulate their members to ask them- 
selves why this is so. Forums and discussion groups - 
of young people should put this matter of safe auto- 
mobile driving on their programs and plan for a 
thorough study and discussion of this subject. 

All of us have a stake in safe automobile driving. 
A defective car or a moment of careless driving may 
rob us of a loved one tomorrow or may make of any 
one of us a killer. 


Drive a safe car! Drive sanely! 


Drive safely! 


WANTED, A BETTER MINISTRY TO YOUTH 


TTORNEY GENERAL, Tom C. Clark, in a 

recent address in New York City said, “Each 
community in America, from the largest to the smallest, 
must accept its responsibility if our country is to 
avoid a wave of delinquency such as never before 
experienced in its history.” To this warning he 
added that all agencies, “that have any part to play 
in the scheme of juvenile welfare must work together.” 
To Universalist people, lay and clergy, who at Akron, 
recommended the strengthening of our church youth 
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program, this warning and this plea is a‘ call to im- 
mediate action. 

Of course we must do our full part in providing a 
full program for childhood and youth. Churches and 
church people must cooperate with the school and the 
community to avoid the blight of juvenile delinquency 
which threatens the country. 

No adequate youth program can come from 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, or any other headquarters 
staff office. The office and the staff can help. The 
program itself must be the product of the initiative 
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and imagination and loyal industry of ministers and 
laymen in the home churches. Wherever there is an 
adequate program for children and youths in a church, 
it exists because in that church are busy men and 
women and a busy minister, all of whom are not too 
busy to give time and energy to the business of work- 
ing and playing with young folks. 

One of the first and most pressing jobs for Mr. and 
Mrs. Universalist in the post-war program of their 
church is increased support of their local program for 
children and young people. 


WHITE DUST AND BLACK DEATH 


E do not like John L. Lewis. Our dislike is not 

based on Mr. Lewis’ tactics in the immediate 
coal strike situation. It goes back over many years. 
This dislike, however, should not influence our think- 
ing about the coal strike. Nor should it influence the 
thinking of ethically minded people anywhere. It 
seems quite obvious to thoughtful people that both 
Lewis and the operators are holding us all up by their 
unreasonable stubbornness. Furthermore, we fail to 
see how the Lewis insistence on exclusive power over a 
miners’ welfare fund can do anything other than hurt 
the whole union cause. : 

When this has been noted, it should also be marked 
down that no workers in all industry are so much in 
need of a reasonable and well administered welfare 
fund, than are miners of coal. Theirs is a most hazard- 
ous occupation. It is too easy to forget this in the heat 
of industrial controversy. We must never forget that 
the coal mined for our comfort and our business pros- 
perity costs more in human life than in dollars. A coal 
strike means inconvenience and some hardship. <A 
mine accident means tragedy. Our inconveniences, 
even our hardships, are but particles of dust on the 
veneer of our civilization. The mine accident is black 
death for a miner’s family. 

Wilfred Gibson said it all for us. We recommend 


his lines to irritated Americans as an appropriate mem- 
ory verse for the day. 


I felt no tremor and I caught no sound; 

But a fresh crack scored my ceiling, white dust 
dropped, 

Sprinkling my polished table . . . Underground, 

Fathoms beneath my comfortable room, 

In the pit’s dripping gloom, 

A new drift’s rock-roof, insecurely propped, 

Had settled; and, in settling, crushed just then 

The life out of six men: 

Six hearts had stopped... 


But I, unguessing, looked up frequently 
At the fresh crack, and rose impatiently 
To wipe the dust from my mahogany.* 
*From MODERN BRITISH POETRY—HARCOURT BRACE CO. 
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YOUR CHURCH AND SUMMER INSTITUTES 


S we scanned the outline of Universalist Summer 
Institutes printed in our April 20 number, we 
noted that more than fifty professional men, women 
and business people are serving on the faculties of our 
summer schools. This constitutes a faculty large enough 
to man a small college. Indeed our institutes, all told, 
are together a university of the out of doors. From 
the Maine coast to the shores of the Pacific, classes 
will be meeting on beaches and in groves in these in- 
stitutes through July and August. The instructors 
are men and women well equipped to teach their sub- 
jects. The courses are carefully planned to help make 
our churches more effective educational and inspira- 
tional centers. 

All this is possible because able men and women 
gladly give a part of their vacation period to teaching 
in our summer institutions. 

One thing more is needed to make the summer pro- 
gram a complete success. That is the wholehearted 
response of leaders in our local churches. Folks in the 
home churches should see to it that their teachers 
are able to attend religious education institutes and 
their trustees and church officers are in attendance at 
the churchmanship sessions. 

Have you selected your delegations for your re- 

Have you worked out a 
If not, do it now. 


gional summer institutes? 
plan for financing them? 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


FEW weeks ago we had the pleasure of reading 

in galley proof a most interesting and enlightening 
book ealled Religion in Russia.* The author of Reli- 
gion in Russia, Robert Pierce Casey has succeeded in 
putting much into small space without sacrificing read- 
ability. 

The reader is shown how Peter’s well meant eccle- 
siastical reform in the early eighteenth century turned 
out badly and affected badly all of Russian life down 
to 1917. “The church was compelled . . . to cultivate 
a piety, irreconcilable with the knowledge, and at 
variance with the aspirations of the times. . .. An in- 
formed secular moral sense outstripped the dictates 
of consciences, warped rather than quickened by reli- 
gion.” This process reached to its logical and tragic 
conclusion in the minds of the revolutionary Marxists, 
who maintained that, “The abolition of religion as the 
people’s illusion of happiness is a requisite of their real 
happiness.” 

The book brings us up to date with a cautious 
sketch of the purified Russian Church and its part in 
the war against Nazi Germany. 

Reading this book will give any thoughtful Ameri- 
can a better understanding of the Russian people 
today. \ 
*Religion in Russia, by Robert Pierce Casey, Harper, 
1946, $2.00. 
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Holland Rebuilds 


Carleton M. Fisher. 


A Report from Our Service Committee Worker 


“There is a language of the spoken word and there is a language that is more felt than 
uttered, and I find that, wherever I go, there is an understanding and a fellowship among 
those who seek to aid the war sufferers that bridges every difference of nationality and 
tongue, and unites men and women into a brotherhood that is very real and very won- 


derful.” 


ie eas from the Hague to Scheveningen 
yesterday, I saw a crowd of people gathered about, 
watching the methodical destruction of defense walls 
and pillboxes that had been erected by the Germans. 
A huge crane swung back and forth a long battering- 
ram which pounded the thick, concrete wall into piles 
of broken segments and sent clouds of dust into the 
air. Pneumatic drills were slicing the pillboxes as 
though they were cheeses from Edam, and workmen 
heaped the rubble into trucks that came and went with 
the methodical demeanor of busy ants. The wall 
extended east and west as far as you could see, and the 
earth thereabouts was covered with those ugly, rounded 
eruptions that once were the pride of the Wehrmacht. 


A workman pointed out to me vast empty spaces 
along the canal, spaces ravished and spoiled, desert- 
like in appearance, and told me that once they con- 
tained the most beautiful wooded parks in all Holland. 
One could picture what it must have looked like once— 
the reflection of tall, graceful trees in the water, and 
green grass flecked with the yellows and blues and 
reds of hyacinths and tulips. 

Baék in the Hague, I walked through empty and 

deserted streets on my way to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Where beautiful apartments once stood are 
now high, neat piles of salvaged brick, and the count- 
less bereft foundations of former homes. I imagined 
for a moment that it was something like walking 
through the ancient ruins of Pompeii or some distant, 
forgotten place, but broken bits of window glass re- 
flected the faces of both the dead and the living, and 
I knew that the living were not far from me. I passed 
an old church with its high, stately tower still standing 
like a sentinel on watch. It was an empty shell of a 
huilding with its blank windows staring at me, and its 
exterior scarred by flame and shell. Over its entrance 
stood a sign that read “Bouwt Dit Huis,” and workmen 
with wheelbarrows were busily carting out the debris, 
others were sorting out the usable brick; they were 
getting ready to “Build This House.” 
_ On my way back to Amsterdam, I passed through 
the color-carpeted fields of Haarlem, and could see the 
farmers busy at work. As they walked so slowly be- 
tween the rows of blue and yellgw and white and rose, 
I could only marvel at the beauty which persists in 
spite of everything that man may do, and at the in- 
domitable spirit of a people to regain the life they 
once knew. 


Hulp Actie Roode Kruis (H.A.R.K.), the national 
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relief agency of Holland, has just issued a report on the 
clothing situation. Up to December, 1945, about 
4,500,000 pieces of clothing and pairs of shoes had been 
received from abroad and been distributed. Out of 
Holland’s total population of 8,923,244, some 900,000 
persons were actual war victims, losing everything they 
owned, and eighty per cent of the population were in 
great need. 

As to the 900,000 war victims, it is now estimated 
that clothing amounting to 8,140,000 pieces and 600,000 
pairs of shoes are still wanted to meet their minimum 
needs. And for the eighty per cent of the population left 
in great need by the war, it is estimated that an- 
other 22,000,000 pieces of clothing and 3,500,000 pairs 
of shoes will be required, in order to provide each 
person an average of three necessary items of clothing, 
and every other person a pair of shoes. 

About 50,000 repatriates from the Dutch East 
Indies, who possess practically nothing, will require 
another 1,000,000 pieces of clothing and 50,000 pairs of 
shoes. 

The total need at the moment, as estimated by 
H.A.R.K., is, therefore, 31,140,000 pieces of clothing 
and 4,150,000 pairs of shoes. 

When the current shipment of clothing from the 
Unitarian and Universalist Service Committees has 
been distributed, approximately 4,000 persons will have 
been aided to the extent of some 16,000 pieces of 
clothing—the people of Arnhem, Nijmegen, Utrecht, 
Zutphen, Wageningen, Uitwierda, Herwen, Aert, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Sixty-five per cent of the 
total distribution will have been centered in the 
devastated area around Arnhem and Nijmegen.) 

The daily food ration is now better than 2,000 
calories per day. The adult ration for a fortnight is 
as follows: 4,800 grams of bread, 4,000 grams of pota- 
toes, 300 grams of meat, 150 grams of cheese, 500 grams 
of butter and fat, four liters of milk. Children receive 
eight liters of milk fortnightly, and young persons 
between fourteen to twenty-one years, receive 5,600 
grams of bread. Fish is plentiful at the moment, and 
fresh vegetables have just gone off the ration list. 

Food needs consequently are limited to those re- 
quiring supplementary amounts of protein and fats for 
overcoming starvation deficiencies—particularly those 
who returned from long imprisonment in German 
camps, children neglected during the war years, and 
those who must engage in strenuous manual labor. A 
diet composed largely of bread and potatoes is a 
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WHY THE DUTCH NEED HELP 
How the Arnhem people found their homes after 
the Germans had “inspected” them during evacua- 
tion of their population. “The Germans thought to 
find treasure hidden in the chairs,” says Dr. D. A. 
Vorsten, a native of Arnhem, who took this picture. 


deficient diet, and the entire population is affected. 

One of the most pathetic sides of the postwar pic- 
ture is that of thousands of child victims of the war— 
war orphans and war delinquents—children of im- 
prisoned or executed collaborationists, children of de- 
portees who never came back. 

The Central Comite Kinderbescherming and other 
Dutch agencies are tackling this problem of child care 
with inadequate means and personnel, through insti- 
tutions that are inadequately equipped. Children’s 
colonies and homes are without sheets and blankets, 
without sufficient kitchen equipment, and, above every- 
thing else, without playthings. Toys and youthful, 
trained workers to organize and supervise children are 
two of the key needs in the care of these child victims 
of the war! . 

I had occasion to visit recently a children’s home 
named “Vluchthaven,” located in the heart of Am- 
sterdam. It is a temporary shelter for children about 
to be placed into foster homes and for youngsters 
judged delinquent. The sleeping rooms were absolutely 
bare of any homelike furnishings—no chairs, no pic- 
tures on the walls, no colors but the brown of the 
walls and the grey of army cots. The playrooms were 
likewise bare except for one or two incomplete jigsaw 
puzzles on the table, a pitiful dearth of reading material, 
and a much over-worked pingpong table for some forty 
boys. As I looked about at the youngsters, I attempted 
to pick out the “delinquents”; of course it was im- 
possible. When you know that most of the “delin- 
quents” had been convicted of theft, you realize how 
intense is the need for these children to possess things 
they can call their own! They have nothing but the 
clothes on their backs, such clothes as they are. 

I have just sent a list of some 500 Dutch schools 
and children’s institutions to Dr. Ernst Papanek of the 
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Unitarian Service Committee, for possible “adoption” 
through the American Youth for World Youth pro- 
gram. The needs of school children and students are 
many, and include the need of such elementary things 
as pens and paper, notebooks and rulers. School prin- 
cipals unanimously state that the healthy development 
of young people hinges now as much on play equipment 
as anything else. (A volley ball is valued like the most 
costly of diamonds!) 

And of course, there is a great hunger in every 
child and young person for contact with the outside 
world from which he has been cut off for six long years 
(in the case of younger school children, “all” their 
lives!). The prospect of letters from American youth 
is a fantastically wonderful thought in their eager 
minds. 

The ingenuity employed in communicating with one 
another in the work over here oftentimes presents very 
interesting scenes. The other day, in a discussion with 
two Dutch workers, it was found best to converse in 
three languages—Dutch, French, and English. One 
could speak Dutch and French but very little English; 
the other could speak Dutch and English but very 


‘little French; with my mediocre knowledge of French 


and Dutch, we succeeded in carrying on a lively and 
fruitful hour’s conference, shifting from one language 
to another with a facility somewhat akin to “fluid 
drive.” . 

But there is a language of the spoken word, and 
there is a language that is more felt than uttered, and 
I find that, wherever I go, there is an understanding 
and a fellowship among those who seek to aid the war 
sufferers that bridges every difference of nationality 
and tongue, and unites men and women into a brother- 
hood that is very real and very wonderful. The Dutch 
no sooner get an adequate ration of bread, than they 
begin to plan how they may reduce it, so as to send 
shipments to eastern Europe! There is an understand- 
ing amongst fellow sufferers that exceeds the under- 
standing of those who have not suffered, and is very 
humbling indeed. 
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The Return to Protestantism 


Emory S. Bucke 


HE. rising tide of totalitarianism is repeatedly 

f_ gnawing at the very basis of all democratic thought 

and action. Protestantism in its basic intention is 

destined to play a new and larger role in accepting this 

fact and in accepting its current obligation to restore 
the democratic way of life. 

This means that progressive theological thinking 
must convert itself into a sociological program of 
action. As science has emerged from its status of 
““pure science” to “applied science,” so progressive 
religion is called upon, now more than ever in its life, 
to emerge from theological niceties and become re- 
ligion in life. The current political and economic chaos 
in our own nation is an ominous illustration of religion 
that has gone isolationist. People are worshipping 
God for God’s sake, or Christ for Christ’s sake, and 
the application of the mind of Christ, or the will of 
God, has yet to be tried in practical measure. Here 
again, in my opinion, we are faced with the obvious 
fact that unless our religion becomes usable, it is 
destined to end up as mere institutionalism and have 
no relation to man’s plight. 


The History of Sociological Protestantism 


Tt is significant that Mariin Luther never called 
his. movement Protestantism but referred to it as 
“Evangelical Catholicism.” When the Holy Roman 
Empire had become so corrupt and its leaders were 
drainimf resources from the peasantry, the followers 
of Luther became men of action and began to protest 
the terrific injustices of Stateism. They were called 
in derision, Protestants, and, so far as I can determine, 
the origin of the very term Protestant can be traced 
to that very interesting activity. 

When John Calvin first tried to reform Geneva, he 
was defeated when he tried to make of it a theological 
dictatorship. On the second attempt, however, in 
spite of his theological point of view, he was able to 
succeed in Geneva by instituting a democratic process 
of Government. Here again is an illustration of true 


- Protestantism. 


The entire reformation program. of John Wesley, 
which swept all of England and brought about the for- 
mation of the Methodist Church, was a sociological acti- 
vity directed to British Imperialism, to the horrible la- 
bor conditions in the mines of Wales, and to the aristo- 
cratic conception of education. Here again was a 
movement that allowed freedom of thought theological- 
ly, but became great and strong because it had a social 
application. 

When the Puritans came to New England and 
dunked people in ponds because they refused to go 
to church and set up their town meetings in the ves- 
tries of the church, they were faced with Roger 
Williams, who protested and insisted that religion 
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must have application, and puritanism died out quick- 
ly in New England and in this nation because it was 
“pure religion” and not “applied religion.” 


The Present Status of Protestantism in America 


It is an interesting commentary on current events 
that Protestantism’s greatest enemy is 7ts totalitarian 
mood. Leaders within the church have perhaps - 
become respectable, and in their concern for institu- 
tional prominence, they have again turned away from 
the work of the Reformers, and virtually adopted 


‘Roman Catholicism and Clericalism in their policy. 


The refusal, for example, of the Federal Council of 
Churches to admit the Universalist Church into 
membership of that body is, in my opinion, a strong 
indication that even in our comity, we have become 
clerical and theological. Your application was frowned 
upon because a few individuals in the Council did not 
like your theological interpretation of the place of 
Jesus Christ. 

Turning to the Conservatives, the National Associ- 
ation of Evangelicals was formed because their theo- 
logical interpretation of Jesus Christ was not in 
harmony with the ecclesiastical interpretation given 
by the Council of Churches. This means that basically, 
if the Council of Churches is to become a powerful 
force in united Christian social action, there must 
be a reform that will bring us away from theological 
bickering into the larger field of social action. 

In a reply to the New England Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which passed a strong resolution 
last May 24, condemning the Federal Council of 
Churches for its refusal to admit your church into 
membership, Dr. Samuel Cavert said the following: 


“Concerning the question of the Conference as to 
whether the Council considers itself to be the 
judge of theology, it is possible to make a definite 
reply since the Constitution of the Council (Article 
4) makes it clear that the denominations, in form- 
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ing the Council, have reserved to themselves all 
authority in the field of doctrine and worship. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that when the 

~ Council was formed, the preamble to the Consti- 
tution, as adopted by the constituent denomin- 
ations, defined the Council as a body of those 
churches which recognizes Jesus Christ as Divine 
Lord and Saviour.” 


Obviously, Dr. Cavert’s statement is inconsistent. 
He claims that the Council is not a “judge of theology” 
but then insists that you did not meet the specification 
of an interpretation of “Jesus Christ” as Divine Lord 
and Saviour. 


The Progressives’ Obligation 


It seems crystal clear to me that the role of the 
Progressives in Protestantism is now an exceedingly 
challenging one. A _ purification of the Council of 
Churches is desperately needed. If it means that 
reactionary and conservative churches must depart 
from the Federal Council of Churches, I would be 
very sorry. But the fact that reactionary and con- 


servative churches have already left the Council, 
indicates their refusal to be part of an ecumenical 
Protestantism that is geared to meet the chaos and 
degeneracy of our world. 


The Progressive church must insist now more than 
ever upon the right of each individual to pursue com- 
plete liberty in religious thinking and action. We 
cannot tolerate Protestant Ecclesiasticism and expect 
to build strong democracy. 


The return to Protestantism can have as its spear- 
head your insistence upon this liberty. It is my 
sincere hope that you will resubmit your application 
to the Council of Churches and, if necessary, keep 
resubmitting it every two years, so that the great and 
fundamental cause which makes us Protestants, may 
gradually batter down the imperialistic and reaction- 
ary mood which was demonstrated when the Council, 
a year and half ago, refused to admit you. It is my 
sincere hope that the Unitarians will also join in this 
approach. They have an interpretation of Jesus Christ 
in that they are constantly seeking to bring about the 
ethical interpretation of his ministry. Certainly 
Emerson’s Transcendentalism is not foreign. 


The Stranger in the Church 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NE weekday afternoon in the very hot summer 

five years ago, the door of my Children’s Church 
was open, for there had just been a christening. Now, 
the short service was over, and the parents with their 
baby had gone, taking with them a tall candle which 
I had asked them to light for a few moments on every 
anniversary of the christening. The candle gets 
shorter as the child grows taller; but with care it will 
last until the one to whom it is given is quite grown up. 
The members’ of the Church always give a candle to 
a baby, and it is lit for the first time from a candle on 
the altar of the tiny Church. 


I had gone away to the Parish House to take off 
my robe, and as I came back through the little covered 
way to close the Church and put out the lights, I saw 
that somebody had come in. There, kneeling before 
the small altar, was an old woman, who looked poor. 
Her hands were clasped, her eyes were looking up, her 
lips were moving, and upon her very sad face was a 
smile. I stood still until she rose, and then I wanted to 
speak quietly to her; but she hurried out of the 
Church. 

This made me rather curious, and I went to the 
front door. The old woman had gone down the long 
grassy slope to the road and was getting into a car. 
The hood of the car was up, and a man was tinkering 
with the engine. I strolled down, and, to be friendly, 
told the man who I was. I noticed that the plate of 
the car was from a quite distant State. The man might 
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have been a farmer, but I do not know. I only know 
what he told me. 

“This is my Mother,” he said, “She landed from a 
ship at Boston this morning. I am taking her home. 
For a year, a dreadful year, she has been escaping from 
Poland through many lands, and at last she is here. 
She cannot speak English, and everything in America 
is very strange to her. I stopped to fix something, and 
she saw the Church and wished to go in to pray, to 
give thanks, and to remember Poland. 
this is America, and she is safe with me.” 

I said: “I am glad you stopped right here, and that 
your mother prayed in my Little Church. Give her 
my blessing in her language, please.” He spoke some 
words to the old woman, and she smiled at me. It 
made me feel that God’s children speak the same 
language everywhere. Soon they drove away on their 
long journey. 

When I entered the Children’s Church again, the 
candles were still glittering on the altar; the light fell 
on the small statue of the Mother of Jesus, holding 
him in her arms; and the silver cross was bright on the 
curtain above. And I, too, said a prayer of thanks in 
my heart, because I was so glad that in the quiet 
church there was something which spoke God’s 
language of Universal Love to that old woman, who, 
after so much fear and torment, had come across the 
seas to America and her welcoming son. Perhaps it 
was in the Children’s Church she first felt that, after 
all, she had come home. 


She is happy; 
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Beneath the Surface 


Laura A. Hersey _ 


When I think about the subways of New York, my mind goes instantly to that cartoon which 
depicts a mass of people leaving the surface kiosk, practically welded together, some with arms up- 
raised as if still hanging to a strap, some with books held within a few inches of the eyes, others in 
all manner of grotesque positions induced by crowding. A policeman is standing by, observing, and 


the caption is, “You can break it up now, boys.” 


This, of course, is an exaggeration, like the one which holds that New York dogs, confined in small 


apartments, wag their tails up and down, instead of from side to side. 


I have ridden many, many 


miles in the subways of New York, and so far I have always come up to the surface under my own 


power, and in reasonably good condition. 


J DO not dislike the subways. To be sure, it is a 
-® hair-raising experience to be caught in one of the 
big downtown stations at, five o’clock, when the great 
stream of life becomes an incontestible reality. To 
the seasoned New Yorker this is a mere incon- 
venience, which he accepts philosophically and soon 
forgets. Weird stories of being forced by the crowds 
into wrong trains and being taken to the wrong stations 
are not true. You have only to know your destination, 
and hold firm. Or if you do not know which train to 
take, you have only to ask. There is always someone 
who will tell you which you want. Nay, even more, 
for I have known a simple request for direction to turn 
into a conference of many, with each participant bent 
on my instruction. One of my pleasantest subway 
experiences took place a month ago, when I asked a 
guard in Times Square for direction to a Brooklyn 
train. ‘The graciousness of his reply, his deference— 
yes, his very courtliness—were overwhelming, and I 
boarded the right train in a glow which colored my 
whole day! 

I have yet to see deliberate discourtesy in the sub- 
way. There is thoughtlessness and an understandable 
preoccupation with individual strain and effort, but 
I have yet to see old people trampled under foot, or 
a deliberate disregard for life and limb. Instead, I 
have seen a number of fine and touching things in my 
many rides. I have seen men and women alike rise 
and give their seats to an old or infirm person, or a 
woman with a baby in her arms, or one laden with 
packages. 

Once in a crowded train a little Chinese boy, hardly 
more than a baby, sat wedged between two women. 
He was very sleepy, and as his lids would flutter and 
his dark eyes shut, his little head would incline toward 
the woman on his right, who sat engrossed in reading. 
When the head almost touched the neighboring shoul- 
der, the father, standing before him, would wake his 
son, and prop him back in place. Soon the woman on 
the baby’s left arose, and all stood back to let the 
father take the empty seat. Smiling his thanks, he 
took the child in his arms, and the little one, nestling 
close, was soon asleep. 

Everyone has seen drunkards on the subway. 
Sometimes they ride the lines from end to end, sprawl- 
ing and unconscious. But once I saw a passenger rouse 
‘one of them, find out his home, and leave the train to 
take him there. 
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One day on a train, a beautiful old patriarch sat 
opposite. Immaculate in quiet dress, his black hat sat 
squarely on his head, and his white beard added to the 
squareness of him. He was reading his newspaper, and 
the Hebrew characters accentuated the rightness of the 
picture. He dozed, and the paper fell from his hands, 
which, unconsciously grasped for it. Quick as a flash, 
a negro girl sprang from her seat beside us, picked up 
the paper from the floor, and placed it gently on his 
knees. It was a lovely thing to see. 

People who ride the subway most are often pre- 
occupied. Those who have papers read them, those 
who haven’t may read their neighbor’s. It is fun to 
watch one of these second readers. If he be the faster 
reader, he has to wait for the page to be turned (it is 
not a part of subway etiquette to turn another’s paper) , 
and the interval is taken up with inattentive scrutiny 
of the car. Back his eyes go when the moment comes, 
boredom once more relieved. These second readers 
are understandably selective. Some want only the 
funnies, and their faces betoken their enjoyment. Some 
are glancers, others will begin at any given point in a 
book and read as far as their stations. 

Papers vary in size with the time of day. In the 

early morning, the tabloids, which can be easily 
handled in a crowded car, prevail. Later on, the 
larger sheets appear in greater numbers. A philosopher 
might ponder the relationship between the varying 
hours and the kind of paper read. By midday, the 
papers all but disappear, and it is not uncommon to 
see a woman passenger busy with her knitting as she 
rides. 
For those who are paperless, and non-readers to 
boot, there are always the subway ads. These vary 
from smiling photographs of the current “Miss Sub- 
ways” to illustrated household hints. Since New York 
housewives no longer have Mayor LaGuardia to in- 
struct in ithe fine points of housekeeping and food 
preparation (in such matters as how to cut a lemon 
or make a good fish chowder), this latter subway 
service will perhaps come into its own. 

In the longer rides, there must perforce be present 
an element of boredom. Even the guards feel this, 
and I remember one who sought to brighten the hour 
by calling out the stations as we entered. The merits 
of Columbia were proclaimed, and President Butler 
lauded, at 116th Street. City College came in for its 
share of publicity at 137th, not forgetting the announce- 
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ment, “You’re outside, now, folks,” at 125th. At 
Dyckman, Revolutionary prowess was recounted, and 
at 242nd we were informed of “the end of the line!”— 
and bidden a cheery “Good night!” It was, to date, 
one of my most enjoyable trips by subway. 


Some subway riders like to talk. These are often 
the neophytes, as yet unsure of themselves. Some- 
times, though, they are people brimming over with 
something to tell, who must unburden themselves. 
Like the woman, who was on her way to Pennsylvania 
Station to make a reservation for California. She had 
a daughter there, whom she hadn’t seen for a number 
of years, and was going out for Christmas. There were 
unseen grandchildren, too, of whose actions and antics 
I heard. Her happiness in the thought of seeing them 
was enhanced by talking about it. In telling me, she 
came a little closer to them all. 


One loquacious subway rider is, however, directly 
responsible for a certain lack of flowers in my home. 
This person, a gentleman of dubious sobriety, com- 
mented on the obvious floral nature of the package my 
husband held. Insistently questioning, he was startled 
to learn that they were for a mere wife, and frankly 
incredulous of the marriage’s long standing. “’S won- 
derful,” he told the gleeful fellow passengers, and 
“’s wonderful,” he was still affirming when he left the 
train some stations on. Since that day I have had n¢ 
flowers via subway. 


A great thing about New York is its unexpectedness, 
which holds true of personalities as well as happenings. 
In this unfeeling city, our daughter, boarding a trolley 
for school on the first day of this year, put her nickel 
in the box, and turned to enter the car. She was 
stopped by a voice filled with hurt. Looking up, she 
caught the conductor’s reproachful glance. “Don’t you 
remember me?” he wanted to know. She had ridden 
with him a number of times the year before. 

There is philosophy, too, and not only among taxi 
drivers. As he gave me change for a dollar in nickels 
and dimes, a conductor observed, “Goes faster, that 
way, don’t it?” 

There is.a bus driver who occasionally brings Mrs. 
Hall to church. Over the years that she has been at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, she has come to 
know him, and on a rainy day he brings her right to 
the church door, though our corner is between bus 
stops. Whether or not he is the same man who calls 
a cheery “Take your time, no hurry,” to scrambling 
passengers, I do not know. But the understanding and 
unfailing courtesy of men like this offset by a good deal 
the more-often-heard tales of insolence and incivility. 

It seems to me that what we have to learn, not 
rhetorically, but by heart, is that people are individuals, 
Once we,know this, for sure, it doesn’t matter whether 
we live our lives among hundreds or among millions, 
for our social intercourse is reduced to a primary rela- 
tionship between man and man, Kindliness begets 
kindliness, intolerance only incites resentment and leads 
to strife. Let the eye of the beholder be clear, let his 
heart be right, let him have a determined attitude of 
good will, and his will be a good life. 
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I saw a thing happen one Christmas which I shall 
not soon forget. A womian stood waiting at a counter 
in one of New York’s great stores. The tired, harassed 
clerk ignored her overlong, then came ungraciously to 
wait on her. She was reluctant and a little impudent 
in her attention. The woman was calm, and in spite of 
the salesgirl’s attitude she made her selection pleasantly. 
Perceptibly, the girl’s manner altered, and when she 
brought the package and change I heard her apologize. 
Graciously, the woman accepted the apology, speaking 
with sympathy of the situation—so little help, so many 
customers— 

And then the clerk broke in. 
they were all like you it would be swell 

What a reward for understanding! A little patience, 
a little restraint, and two people in the midst of the 
holiday stress catch a glimpse of the Holiday truth. 

Riding the subways is like life. There is tedium, 
there is boredom, there are the funny and the seamy 
sides of it. It is commonplace, ordinary, but along the 
track there are moments of splendor which come in 
little ways. And, as in life, these moments remain 
when the drabness has long since gone. 


“Gee,” she said, “if 


? 


Origin of Children’s Day 


N 1857, the Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, then pastor 

of the Universalist Church in Chelsea, Mass., on 
the second Sunday in June celebrated Children’s 
Sunday as an established day in the church calendar. 
Some years preceding this he had set apart one Sunday 
in the early: summer in which the church service was 
devoted to the young, and called sometimes “Rose 
Sunday,” “Flower Sunday” or “Children’s Sunday.” 
The practice met with such ready and hearty response 
from the people, and its significance and usefulness 
were sO apparent to the pastor, that the second 
Sunday in June was established as the permanent day. 
This Children’s Sunday as an institution of the church, 
and the day as a fitting, significant and recognized 
time, were adopted among the churches in Boston 
and vicinity, so that five years later it was generally 
observed in that neighborhood. In 1867, ten years 
after its institution, at the session of the General 
Convention, at Baltimore, it received formal recog- 
nition. But the interest in the institution had already 
been extended beyond the Universalist Church. In 
1868 the Methodist General Conference recommended 
the setting apart of the second Sunday in June as 
Children’s Day, and in 1872 made its observance a law 
of the Methodist Church. In 1883 the Rev. Dr. James 
A. Worden, of Philadelphia, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath School Work, recommended 
that the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
then meeting in Saratoga, designate the second Sabbath 
of June as a permanent Children’s Day for that de- 
nomination. This was done. The Congregationalists 
took similar action about the same time, and other 
bodies have followed, until now, possibly all evangel- 
ical denominations observe the day. As a Tule, the 
second Sabbath of June is the day set aside. 
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Universalism Is The Answer 


James G. Heller -~ 


N my own experience in the ministry, I have found 

few words of vaguer content, more habitually per- 
verted to the prejudices of the man, on whose lips 
it chances to be, than “Universalism.” 

Our day is not the first to discover the problems 
of language. Semantics goes back, not schematically 
or as a conscious study, but in essence, all the way 
to the Sophists. Many of the strangest passages in 
the Platonic dialogues are devoted to wrestlings with 
the character and quality of words. 

But it has remained for scholars, specialists in 
language and logic, in our own time, to point out that 
words are not countries that can be defined by their 
precise boundaries. They are rather (though I admit 
the comparison errs in the direction of hyperbole) like 
musical compositions, which suggest diverse images 
or events to various hearers. 

Even when we do not deal with the special difficulty 
of translating from one language to another (as I. A. 
Richards demonstrated in his little classic, “Mencius 
on the Mind”), even when we confine our attention 
to words as used by different persons speaking the 
same language, we confront immense obstacles. 

The more abstract the term, the more likely to 
carry widely divergent connotations. 

And such a word as “universalism” comes easily 
within the range of these strictures. I have heard it 
utilized to justify any number of creeds, and inter- 
pretations of creeds. 

Some years ago in a series of discussions in which 
I participated at John Hopkins University, one of the 
speakers called Christianity a “Universal Faith,” and 
Judaism a religion of a narrow tribal or national 
character. Anyone, he declared can be a Christian,— 
white, yellow, or black, while one has to be born a Jew. 
I rejoined by pointing out that, according to orthodox 
Christianity, Catholic or Protestant, a man cannot 
be saved unless he accepts the Christian Creed. Ac- 
cording, however, to a famous dictum of the ancient 
rabbis: “The pious, or righteous, of all the nations of 
the world, have a portion in the world to come;” that 
is, will enjoy eternal life. 


~ The word, “Universalism,” 
pat on one’s own back. 

It is a concomitant of that arrogation of all truth 
to one’s own faith, which is all too frequent among 
religions. 

But enough of this, let us turn to the more essential 
task of striving to find a reasonable meaning for the 
term. 

The Oxford Dictionary 
definitions: 

1. “The fact or quality of being concerned with, 

or interested in all of a great variety of subjects; 
universality of knowledge.” (This, though it 


b) 


is customarily a verbal 


gives three distinct 
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is a prerogative of clergymen, is not our concern. 

2. “(Theol.) The beliefs or special views held by 
the Universalists; the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation or redemption.” (This is a flattering 
recognition of your own historic doctrine, but 
it does not solve our primary question) . 


3. “The fact or condition of being universal in 
character or scope; universality.” (This con- 
founds us with the execrable habit of defining 
a word by itself!) 


And when we turn to “universality,” in the same 
work, we find it taken to mean either: the quality 
of being everywhere or in all things; or of applying to 
or affecting or prevailing among all the members of a 
class of persons or things. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics comes to 
closer grips with the problem. 

It begins by distinguishing between the conviction 
that God is confined to one race or nation, and the 
opposite of this particularism, the universalism of the 
Hebrew prophets, in which God became universal, 
the Father of and equally solicitous for all men; 
between the particularism of most of the disciples 
of Jesus, who wished to confine the gospel to Jews, 


and the universalism of Paul, who wished to strike 


away all obstacles that might hinder the communi- 
cation of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Secondly, there was the long controversy as to 
whether the “atoning death” of Jesus was intended 
for the salvation of all men, or only of those who 
would accept the faith. 

And thirdly, the term applies, as is thoroughly 
well-known to you, to those belonging to churches 
called “Universalist,” which agree in a belief in the 
final salvation of all mankind. 

T shall not enter into an allied problem, the old 
question of the nature and existence of “universals,” 
which runs through the Platonic-Aristotelian philoso- 
phies, and through the mediaeval teachings of Scotus, 
Occam and others. 

It should be obvious from this very cursory and 
superficial review that the term has many meanmgs. 

For the present, and with your permission, I shall 
leave out of consideration those that relate to a speci- 
fic problem: The relation of Jesus’ death to specific 
groups or to all men; The universality of God’s inten- 
tion as to human salvation. 

I shall concentrate upon the broader meaning of 
the word “Universalism,” before turning to problems 
of its application. 

I take it that the most reasonable usage of the 
term, in general, in reference to ideas, is that they 
are of universal application, that their verity is not 
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CHILDREN OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNITY CHURCH 

These church school members worship in the chapel 
which they helped to build. This beautiful worship 
center was formerly a bare and ugly room. Intel- 
ligent adult guidance, the generous help of a local artist 
and the children’s own enthusiasm brought about a 
colorful transformation. The panels behind the altar 
and the chancel are in burnt orange overlaid with a gold 
design. The windows are in parchment paper and por- 
tray the tree of life and flowers in many colors. 


CHILDREN OF LENINGRAD, RUSSIA MEET SOME 
AMERICAN VISITORS 


In the center of the picture is Ann Postma surrounded 
by Russian war orphans and members of the American 
delegation to the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. Following the conference in London, England, 
the delegation made a journey to Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia. The youngest Soviet citizen being held up by 
Ann to look at the camera man seems quite well pleased 
with his situation. We certainly do not blame him for 
that. 


confined to one group or to one time, but that they 
hold true and good for all times, all places and all men. 

When Kant, in his Critique of Practical Reason, 
wishes to find the test of an ethical principle, he finds 
that the crucial question is “Can it be applied to all 
men?” Is it good only for me, only for a group, or 
can it successfully and helpfully be adopted by all? 
In other words, a true principle of morals must “a 
prior” be universal. 

Universalism, we infer, is a quality or ideas or 
beliefs. 

It is a condition to which certain beliefs and ideas 
may or may not conform, Let us take an illustration 
from the history of Judaism, in elucidating which, I 
come into conflict with some other teachers of my 
own people. 

In Judaism, there is a distinction between the 
universalistic and the particularistic aspects of the 
faith. 

But it is well to be perfectly clear as to the great 
difference in this respect before the adoption of the 
prophetic religion, during,and after the Babylonian 
Exile, and in the period from Conquest until the time 
of Ezekiel and Trito-Isaiah, 

In the pre-prophetic, religion the essence was par- 
ticularistic, and not universalistic. 

I need not belabor the point. 

God was the God of Israel. Other peoples had 
other gods, of whose actuality there was no doubt. 

There was a deep nexus between the God of 
Israel, the people of Israel, and the land of Israel. Note 
well the remarkable story of Naaman, who, when 
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he was cured of his leprosy, by washing seven times 
in the Jordan, spoke thus: (2. Kings, 5:15-17) “Behold 
now, I know that there is no God im all the earth, but 
in Israel; now therefore, I pray thee, take a present 
of thy servant. ‘But, (Elijah) said: “As the Lord liveth, 
before whom I stand, I will receive none. And he 
urged him to take it; but he refused. And Naaman 
said: ‘If not, yet I pray thee let there be given to 
thy servant two mules’ burden of earth, for thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice 
unto other gods, but unto the Lord.” 

The sense of this is unmistakable. It was neces- 
sary to have earth of the land of Israel upon which 
to erect an altar to the god of Israel. 

Similarly, Hosea taunts the Fsraelites of his day 
with their belief, that, when they go into exile, they 
will no longer be able to observe the cult: (Hosea 
9:3ff) “They shall not dwell in the Lord’s land: But 
Ephraim shall return to Egypt, And they shall eat 
unclean food in Assyria. They shall not pour out 
wine-offerings to the Lord, Neither shall they be 
pleasing unto Him; Their sacrifices shall be unto them 
as the bread of mourners, All that eat thereof shall 
be polluted; For their bread shall be for their appetite, 
It shall not come into the house of the Lord.” 

Thus David, reproaching Saul for banishing him, 
says: “Be they cursed before the Lord for they have 
driven me away this day from sharing the heritage 
of the Lord, saying: ‘Go, worship other gods.’ ” (1 Sam. 
26:19) 

I shall not further multiply illustrations. 

The point is clear. 
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Before the exile, and in the mam, the religion of 
Israel was particularistic: a national God, a_ people 
sworn to serve Him alone, and the land in which His 
worship was possible. 

But with the adoption of the prophetic religion, 
we come to a more difficult stage. 

The prophets were undoubted universalists, in the 
sense in which we are using the term. 

‘In the strongest terms they drove home their 
| lesson. 

God is the god of all men. 

His justice and His mercy compass all nations and 

all men. 
Though God has been especially kind to Israel, 
| His providence does not comprise them alone. Said 
Athos (9:7) “Are ye not as the children of the 
Ethiopians unto Me, O children of Israel? — saith the 
Lord. Have not I brought up Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and Aram 
from Kir?” 

There is no more eloquent or touching exposition 
of the prophetic point of view than the little homily 
of the Book of Jonah, in which God reproves even 
His prophet for his lack of understanding and pity 
toward the people of Nineveh. 

The prophetic religion was universalist in every 
sense. 

It enunciated principles, which explicitly extended 
to all men: God’s justice, God’s mercy,—His sway over 
men, the possibility of hearing His voice, all these 
- struck through the national mould, and were declared 
valid for all men. 

Nor, it must be clearly understood, did the prophets 
believe that this would be true, only if this revelation 
of theips was brought by word of mouth or pen to the 
benighted peoples of other lands. 

It was in the very nature of the case, for them. 

It is implicit in their teaching that the heart of 
man knows God, and can converse with Him, espe- 
cially through the sensitive call of conscience. 

And yet, the prophets were particularists also, and 
there is no incompatibility between their particularism 
and their universalism. 

The religious principles they propounded were 
universal in application. They believed in a universal 
God, the Father of all men. His worship was righteous- 
ness and loving kindness, and these virtues rested, 
not upon one nation, or one group, but upon all 
nations and all men. 

But they believed also that God works through 
men and nations, that nations have a moral character 
and a moral destiny. 

Nowhere is this more striking than in the words 
of the anonymous prophet of the exile, who wrote of 
Israel as the “suffering servant” of the Lord, in whose 
stripes the nations would be healed. 

One must distinguish between the teaching and the 
teacher, the message and its proponent. 

There has been much misunderstanding on this 
point, both within and without the fold of Israel. 

One does not become more universalistic by deny- 
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ing the peoplehood of Israel. One becomes guilty of 
confusion, of grievous unclarity. 

Nor are ideals better disseminated among men by 
destroying or impairing the instruments of their 
dissemination. Ideals need not only be taught. They 
must be exemplified, and history, the prophets believed, 
is the testing-ground of beliefs and of implicit stand- 
ards of action. 

But I am turning aside from the main highway of 
my idea. 

Let me return to it. 

This excursion should have helped make somewhat 


"clearer the meaning of universalism. 


Once again, universalism in religion is the pro- 
pounding of truths conceived as binding upon all 
men, as applicable not to some, but to all. 

But, inasmuch as the time has passed when great 
religions believed that their god was tribal, or when 
their truths were designed only for a limited class, 
universalism as such is not a sufficient description, or 
an adequate test, of religious teaching or religious 
truth. 

No matter how narrow or trivial the tenet, it can 
be asserted to be binding upon all men. 

One must enter more deeply into the problem. 

Are there any qualities, applicable to religious 
beliefs, that determine the probability of their adop- 
tion as universals? Is there any way of approaching 
the entire field of truth in religion, in the same spirit 
as that of Kant in his Critique of Practical Reason? 

My time is not adequate to enter into this as 
comprehensively or as analytically as it deserves. 

I can only throw out certain broad principles, 
which I trust will not be offensive to you. Remember 
that I speak as a Jew of the liberal persuasion, and 
that doubtless all I think is conditioned by that. 

Beliefs bound to time, place, and persons, which 
require the acceptance of a concrete event; beliefs 
that cannot be substantiated from the observation or 
experience of the believer; beliefs that do not rest upon 
the true universals of the nature of the world, the inter- 
penetration of the divine, the categorical quality - of 
the moral imperative: are only relatively wniversal! 

They lay claim to universal validity, but they are 
incapable of universal testing. 


This, as you understand, is a critique of all so-called 
“revealed religion,” in the narrow sense. When Mo- 
hammed founded Islam upon belief in the dictation 
of the Koran by the archangel, and upon his own 
direct mission as Allah’s “messenger”; When Judaism, 
traditionally, rested its case,—as Jehudah Halevi 
asserts in his “Kuzari,’ upon the revelation to Moses 
on Mt. Sinai; they are universal in the narrow, but 
not in the broad, sense: universal in their own claims 
upon the credence of men, but not in the possibility 
of substantiation by men. 

This problem, difficult enough when considered in 
relation to any one “revealed” religion, becomes in- 
superable, in the light of the conflicting, absolute 
assertions of various “revealed” religions. 

Be it understood, I am not now discussing the 
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whole, subtle problem of revelation, which is a field 
in itself. 

I am discussing only the existence in the world 
of a number of great faiths, which rest their claims to 
the allegiance of men upon a definite event, a specific 
opening of the heavens. 

The answer of the orthodox to all this is simply 
that the claims of others have no relation to his own. 
That theirs are false and his is true; that he possesses 
indubitable evidence from his own Scriptures and 
from the testimony of the generations. But this is 
precisely what they say, too. 

This was brought home to me most forcefully, 
not long ago, in an extended conversation I had on 
the train, with a very sincere and ardent revivalist, 
who aligned himself without hesitation with a funda- 
mentalist view of Jesus and the New Testament. He 
accused me of calling Jesus a liar, because I would 
not accept the words reported in the New Testament, 
in which,—so he claimed—Jesus called himself the 
“son of God” and predicted his resurrection. 

Thus the difficulty which might appear to be no 
more than intellectual becomes deeply human and 
very present to us. 

I should define a truly “universal” religion, as one 
that does not rest chiefly, or exclusively, upon histor- 
ical grounds; as one that appeals to experiences and 
ideas that are universal among men. 

I should be cowardly, if I failed to point out, that 
this contention is, implicitly, a criticism of many 
religions, of historical Judaism together with others. 

It is a criticism of the tendency of religions to 
underline their differences, to substitute the letter for 
the spirit, to cling to exclusive doctrines of salvation, 
to read into the mind of God their own light-hearted, 
and often light-minded, damnation of their fellowmen. 

It is a criticism of the tendency of religions to 
strive to inclucate in their followers a stronger sense 
of what divides them from other believers, than of 
what unites; to hold back from the constant purifica- 
tion of faith, which new ideas and new times require; 
to fail to measure up to the spiritual demands of a 
new age. 

In this deepest and best sense “universalism” 
signifies the conviction that all souls are accessible 
to God, that God’s revelation is open to every human 
spirit; that faith is a native talent of men, capable 
of universal discovery and development; that there 
are certain simple and self-evident truths, of belief 
and of conduct, which have largely been formulated 
in the course of the ages, and which are binding not 
upon some, but upon all. 

The realization of these truths is vital in our day, 
because there is a very present peril that religion will 
be passed by in the midst of the whirlwind which is 
our time. 

These tempestuous years have not lacked some 
men, who have measured up to them, men of God who 
have given examples of heroism; churchmen who have 
been martyrs for the truth; ministers who put human- 
ity above the behest of tyrants. 
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But these have been voices crying in the wilderness. . 

In the main, it must be confessed with the utmost 
sadness that religious groups as a whole have given 
evidence neither of the capacity for unity, of the clear 
vision, nor of the spiritual and ethical courage, which 
men’s need and their own opportunities for service 
should have evoked from them. 

For the most part each sticks to his last! 

Each reiterates the claims of centuries. 

Some prefer to stand upon their own doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, of exclusive title to the truth, and 
not to cast doubts upon these by consorting with other 
faiths, by consultation, conference, and cooperation. . 

Each clings desperately to those prejudices, by 
which most personalities, individual or group, recog- 
nize themselves. 

I would nbt venture to speak of all this, if I had 
not, in my own life and work, consistently opposed 
such tendencies and habits, and striven to lead my 
own people another way. 

Is it any wonder that men begin to take refuge 
from the world in mystical faiths, where the individual 
must relinquish his own mind and conscience into 
the keeping of others? 

The burden of thought becomes too great,—and — 
even if the world has been freed of the menace of a 
Hitler, who once is reported to have announced his 
mission as that of freeing men from the intolerable 
task of thinking, thousands upon thousands accept 
his counsel, flee into a kind of religious dementia- 
praecox. 

It is because true universal religion is exceedingly 
rare, because we, who believe in it have not come to- 
gether, have not approached our duty with enough 
courage, with enough singlemindedness. 


I end with a single, cited sentence. 
There is nothing startling nor novel in it. 
It is the summation of many faiths. 


But perhaps I would place as a cornerstone of 
universal religion, the words of Marcus Aurelius, in 
the Seventh Book of his Meditations: 


“One Universe made up of all things; and one 
God in it all, and one principle of Being, and 
one Law, one Reason, shared by all thinking 
creatures, and one Truth.” 


Dutch Creating Garden Spot From Shattered Isle 


Amsterdam,—Before the war a place of beauty 
often visited but never spoiled by tourists, the Island 
of Walcheren on the Dutch littoral near Belgium suf- 
fered a devastating blow to its economic life in Novem- 
ber, 1944, when the dikes were broken, sometimes to 
a width of two miles, by Allied bombers seeking to 
hasten the surrender of Antwerp. But through a bold 
and ingenious new project, already drafted, which will 
cost more than 100,000,000 guilders (about $53,198,- 
000 at the 1940 rate of exchange), new dikes will 
enclose one of the loveliest and most productive garden 
spots of reconstructed Europe—Worldover Press 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Four Fronts for Peace: The United Nations Front 


Editor’s Note: This is the last in a series of four articles prepared for the 
church press by the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace. We are glad to co-operate in the work being done by Dr. Stanley 
Manning and our Committee on World Peace by publishing this excellent 


series of thought-provoking articles. 


Harold E. Stassen 


HE members of the Christian churches of the 

f United States made a very important contribution, 

through their alert and intelligent interest, discussion, 

and action, to the development of the United Nations 

Organization, and to the overwhelming support of that 
organization within the United States of America. 

In this movement the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America was one of the key factors. It 
co-operated and co-ordinated with the exceptionally 
able Bishops’ Committee of the Catholic Church and 
also with the Jewish Committees. 

It is of extreme importance, however, now that the 
United Nations Charter has been ratified, and the 
Organization has come into being, that the members of 
the churches do not rest on their oars. We have not 
won the peace by the mere establishment of the United 
- Nations Organization. We have only won a beachhead 
in the unending struggle for a just and durable peace. 

The existence of the United Nations Organization is 
definitely a silver lining in the postwar clouds. The 
purposes of the Organization and its structure are 
entirely consistent with the principles of Christianity. 
But the Charter is not self-operating. It is only a 
‘beginning. And the degree to which these high objec- 
‘tives are realized will depend upon an alert and in- 
‘formed public opinion. 

I hope that the churches of America continue to 
give the vigorous moral backing and sense of direction 
‘to the development and growth of the United Nations 
‘that they gave to its birth. 

One of the specific major problems is that of the 
administration of the dependent peoples of the world. 
‘The provisions of the Charter are excellent in this 
respect. The declaration in Article 73 states: “Members 
-of the United Nations which have or assume respons!- 
‘bilities for the administration of territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognize the principle that the interests 
-of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount, 
_and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost, within the system of international peace 
-and security established by the present charter, the 
- well-being of the inhabitants of these territories.” 

The churches of America should closely follow the 
. development of the trusteeship council and the reports 
that are made by the administering members as to the 
educational, cultural, social, economic and political 
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progress of the peoples in these dependent areas. The 
application of a Christian conscience, to measure the 
fulfillment of the agreements of the Charter for 
dependent peoples, and the clear strong voice 
of the church, calling to account for deficiencies, 
will be a major factor, not alone in progress for the 
peoples who are involved, but also in establishing the 
basis for a just and lasting peace. ; 


The new Organization is now also entering into the 
consideration of the many important problems that 
arise from the discovery of atomic energy. A United 
Nations Atomic Commission has been established. This 
is a good step in the right direction. It must be fol- 
lowed through. What will be the powers of the com- 
mission? Will the veto be permitted to prevent effec- 
tive action? Will this remarkable scientific discovery 
be used to advance administration of essential world- 
wide problems on a world level, or will this historic 
moment be fumbled and will we drift along again in 
disorder and confusion? Will we evolve, gradually 
but definitely, stronger police powers in the United 
Nations Organization to support a system of justice 
and of law? 


Will the basic human rights that are assured in the 
Charter be defined by a Human Rights Commission? 
Will there gradually evolve increased recognition 
throughout the world of the fundamental importance 
of the right of freedom of worship? Will there be in- 
creasing acceptance of both the right to work and the 
right to speak, of both the right to learn and the right 
to. vote? 

Will the basic dignity of the human being, the recog- 
nition of which played such an important part in the 
drafting of the Charter, gain increasing recognition as 
the basis for United Nations policies? These are 
questions the members of the churches should ask in 
the months ahead. 

The United Nations Organization has moved for- 
ward promptly. We are pleased at the rapid ratifica- 
tions, the early meeting of the first Assembly, and the 
initiation of the Food and Agricultural, and the Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural organizations. But the 
events of the world have moved even faster. The 
Christian church can and it must continue to con- 
tribute an alert, understanding, patient, and yet vigor- 
ous advocacy of progress in the United Nations toward 
that difficult goal of the brotherhood of man in one 
world at peace. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A FRIEND OF DR. COUDEN 


To rue Eprror: 

Many times, after reading the Leader, have I felt the 
impulse to write a word in reaction to tell how very much il 
enjoy our denominational paper, really a religious magazine. 

When I read of the passing of Dr. William Couden, I felt 
I must write just a word and enclose a copy of a poem that 
he wrote a long time ago and gave to us when Mr. Attwood 
was pastor of the South Weymouth Universalist Church. I 
hope you will want to find a place for it. sa 

At eighty-six, I have many memories of our miinsters of 
the yesterdays for which the latch-strings were ever out and 
none of them were more welcome than our dear friend 
“Billie” Couden. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary Shaw Attwood 


Abington, Mass. 


THE NIGHT COMETH 


Dear Saviour, if today my last on earth should be, 
And thou, ere nightfall, home should summon me, 
Help me to find some task for brain or heart or hand, 
That empty I might not before thee stand. 


Let me so live that I my Master’s life may show, 

And those who need, through me, his power may know. 
Teach me the word that doth the sinful deed arrest, 
The smile by which the cheerless one is blest. 


Grant me each hour, in love and purity to keep 
And peace that calmeth as a baby’s sleep. 

A faith and love that flowereth out in graceful deed 
And answereth my own most vital deed. 


And if within the dark the call should come 
Send me thy light to lead me home. 
Rev. Wiru1am Coupen, D.D. 


GOD IS NOT MOCKED 


To tHe Eprror: 


Not by chance, but by the power of the spirit of truth, 
the events of today take place on earth. 

Truly man proposes, but the Infinite Father disposes; and 
what comes to pass is exactly what must result according to 
the Law decreed by him in the very beginning. Otherwise 
the plans of the Eternal would fail on the earth. 

Our military men are about to sink and explode a great 
atomic bomb near our western coast, though they have no 
way of knowing certainly what damage or destruction may 
result. 

Of course none of our citizens can make any effectual 
objection to this experiment, no matter what disaster may 
follow. 

Since there is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed, 
we will soon know, after the explosion, what misfortune our 
scientists may have brought to pass by their enterprise. 

They and we may together have the opportunity in the 
immortal realms to realize what suffering we may have 
caused by our ignorant interference with God’s plans for 
the universe. Whatever happens will be the result either of 
obedience or disobedience of his Law. 


Lron Prerer Jones 
Springfield, Ill. 
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YES, THE PEOPLE FAILED, AND THEY WOULD FAIL 
AGAIN UNDER PROHIBITION—EDUCATION IN 
TEMPERANCE IS OUR NEED * 


- 


To THe Epritor: 


Dear Sir: 

I was so ashamed of the ignorance of the one who wrote 
the article on page 103, of the March 2, Leaver, that I felt 
forced to write this. 

Prohibition was not a failure, even when it was half- 
heartedly enforced by the very ones whose duty it was to 
see that the law was obeyed. After the liquor dealers had 
time to get in their dirty work, and even the so-called best 
people, began to take pride in, and laugh at the way the law 
was being broken right and left, and the church and its lead- 
ers decided they wouldn’t dirty their hands with such a sordid 
business; then and only then, did Prohibition appear to fail, 
but it was a failure of the people, many of them, church 
members, to obey it themselves. 

Will you please pass on to the author of the article the 
enclosed, Forty-Four Authentic Factual Comparisons. The 
Universalist Church must take its place in the front ranks op- 
posing the liquor traffic. It is a problem that will be worked 
out some day; your help is needed. 

This removing alcoholism by strengthening the home, etc., 
with the liquor people spending the money they are, and 
working like beavers, won't get us far. 


Sincerely, 


Leona P. THomas 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Editor’s note: We plead guilty to authorship of the edi- 
torial, A Battle on Many Fronts, which appeared in the 
March 2 number. We say again that the battle against 
alcohol is a many-front affair. No one device will conquer 
the curse of alcoholism. We are for all sane devices and 
among them the sincere attempt by churches and church peo- 
ple to make life full and rich for all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. We believe strongly that reasonable secur- 
ity would conquer alcoholism for thousands. It would not 
cure alcoholism for everybody. There must be thorough 
and scientific education in the effects of alcohol carried into 
every city, town and hamlet of the land, and kept up con- 
stantly. True enough, as Mrs. Thomas says, the people 
failed to back up Prohibition. They will always so fail until 
temperance and abstinence are instilled into hearts and 
minds through the only way anything is ever instilled; sus- 
tained and intelligent educational methods. 


HOW RIGHT YOU ARE BROTHER NILES 
WE MEANT TWO DECADES 


To THe Eprror: 
You are certainly well preserved! 


A May 4 editorial statement refers to “two-score years 
of experience as a Universalist minister.” If this is right, 


your forty years in the ministry have been a bit telescoped, 
I guess. 


Agedly yours, 


Auburn, Maine 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Apert C. Nimes 


JCOMMUNITY VACATION 
JSCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


) The Universalist Church of Santa 
Paula, Calif., in cooperation with other 
‘churches, last year conducted a Com- 
jmunity Vacation School which met 
with enthusiastic response. The pri- 
}mary class in connection with its course 
}of study decided to make a Palestinian 
village. The result of its work, a pho- 
tograph of which was sent by Mrs. Ed- 
}win B. Cunningham of Hurley, New 
| Mexico, is shown above. 

|. How make such a village? In her 
letter describing the project, Mrs. Cun- 
-ningham divulges some of the secrets. 
For those, who might like sometime to 
/carry out such a plan, here is the de- 
scription: 

“The buildings were cake boxes 
turned upside down. The synagogue 
had a dome with colored chalk designs. 
The figures were riade of pipe cleaners 
with ‘catalogue’ faces, the sheep of cot- 


ton. The fishing boats were made of 
heavy wrapping paper with Kleenex 
sails. Colorful fishermen had nets 


made from bits of dress net filled with 
fish snipped from yeast cake wrappers. 
The ‘landscape’ was of two shades of 
blue crepe paper for sky and sea, and 
two shades of green for near and dis- 
tant hills. The hills were built up of 
left-over boxes, waste basket and crum- 
pled paper, covered with a sheet, then 
with the paper. The whole effect in 
both color and feeling was that of a 
painting.” 


CREATING GOOD WILL 


Believing that knowledge is_ the 
soundest basis for understanding and 
love, and knowing that something must 
be done to counteract the anti-Japanese 
(and other) feeling of the past few 
years, we borrowed a collection of Jap- 
anese materials from the General Sun- 
day School Association to use with a 
group of Brownie Scouts. The result- 
ing program was interesting. The chil- 
dren were fascinated with the Japanese 
materials, and although no outward 
expression of anti-Japanese feeling was 
heard, I am convinced that understand- 
ing was deepened. 

Two stories were included in the col- 
lection, and one of them was_ told. 
Three months later the children asked 
again “for the Japanese story.” There 
were bean bags and we took sheets of 
paper, marked off boxes and scores, and 
played a game with them. A pair of 
chopsticks made possible a chopstick 
relay. . . . a bowl of rice, each child a 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


A Vacation School Class Makes a Village and Learns About Life in Palestine 


chance to eat with them, (and a bottle 
of alcohol to dip them in_ between 
trials!) We were able to secure two 
pair which made the race possible. 

The collection contained three ex- 
quisite miniature games, with  direc- 
tions, and the girls were fascinated by 
each having an opportunity to play 
each of these. They would have done 
it for hours. And finally we served 
rice (made glamorous with a bit of 
whipped cream and some fruit) as the 
nearest to a typical Japanese dish we 
could achieve. The result was an inter- 
esting afternoon and where resistance had 
been expected the children began to 
report “cute things” their brothers and 
uncles had seen Japanese babies do. 
The only negative remark was one 
about the “funny way they talk,” but 
a little discussion evinced the opinion 
that “we talk funny too.” 


Dorotuy T. SporrL 


‘BUT IN OURSELVES’ 

By deliberately searching for and as- 
sociating with fine and significant lives, 
in the friends we make, the social work 
we do, the entertainment we enjoy, and 
particularly in the books we read, we 
can create for ourselves environments 
of fineness, depths and greatness, and 
gradually can come to be as thoroughly 
at home in such environment as other- 
wise we would be with mediocrity. We 
can largely design the world we live in, 
and that world in turn will determine 
the quality of our lives. —Antioch 
Notes. 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


Derby Line, Vt.—“We are near- 
ing the close of our Leadership Training 


Institute in the county here. It has 
been very successful this year, with 
over fifty attending from the ten 


churches cooperating. We are pleased 
that every one of our teachers enrolled, 
and nearly all of them attended every 
session.” 


Detroit, Mich—‘‘In our Sunday 
worship services, we have had two 
speakers recently; a Negro, Mrs. Whit- 
by, and Mr. Milan, a Jew from Temple 
Beth El. They have talked to us 
about their own race’s progress which 
ties in with our term topic, ‘Freedom 
Marches On.’ 

“Three years ago we had fifty active 
members in our school; to date, March 
29, 1946, we have 157 members. If 
you have friends not attending church 
school, or if you have new neighbors, 
why not invite them to visit us—most 
of our visitors choose to remain as per- 
manent members.” 


—From The Banner, Church School 
News Sheet, Church of Our Father. 


Joliet, Ill—“Our young adult group 
is off to a good start. The group-spirit 
and participation is excellent.” 

“Next Sunday our younger children 
are going to start indoor gardens. We 
borrowed five seedling ‘flats’ from a 
florist, some nice rich earth from a 
teacher, and bought a few packages of 
seeds. Each class will plant the seeds 
in its box.” 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Remember the Flag Day celebration 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace Memo- 
rial on Saturday, June 15, and make 
plans for a visit at that time if pos- 
sible. 

The formal program will begin at 11 
o'clock, picnic lunch at noon, and an 
afternoon tour of the buildings and 
grounds. Dr. Elliott P. Joslin will be 
one of the principal speakers. 

Coffee will be served. Milk and ice 


cream will be sold, if available. 


LOOKING AHEAD FROM AKRON 


The May 18th issue of The Chris- 
tian Leader carried an interesting ac- 
count of the activities of the biennial 
sessions of The Association of Univer- 
salist Women. This article is to point 
out the special directives which have 
come to us from our business sessions, 
and indirectly from the business ses- 
ions of The Universalist Church of 
America in any way affecting our pro- 
‘gram. 

Of course, there were the usual rou- 
tine recommendations—the reiteration 
of the five goals set for us in 1939 and 
not yet achieved; the need for a more 
adequate administration fund with 
which to move forward with program 
helps, field work and general interde- 
nominational cooperation; renewal of 
pledges to the support of the estab- 
lished projects, including the changed 
location of the work in China; promo- 
tion of institutes; and the continuation 
of The Bulletin and the annual Year- 
book. 


A directive was given the Executive 
Board to employ counsel with a view 
toward freeing the Blackmer Home En- 
dowment Fund of $22,491.85 for other 
work in Japan, and to the Executive 
Board was delegated the responsibility 
for making the decision for the con- 
stituency if the Court, before action, 
requires an agreement as to the use to 
which the freed sum of money must be 
put. It is quite possible that the terms 
will be fairly well dictated by the 
Court in case the cy pres doctrine has 
to be invoked. In the case of ‘a clear- 
ing of the fund, with no strings ‘at- 
tached, there would be no hurry and 
the matter could easily await another 
convention. It should not be assumed 
that this recommendation gives the 
Executive Board undue power over a 
trust fund, for the right to delegate its 
use will not be assumed unless the 
Court sets the terms and requires only 
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official sanction, and that immediately. 

The question of Dedication Day ‘was 
brought up because of a recommenda- 
tion from the Maine Association of 
Universalist Women, urging consider- 
ation of a change in date and recom- 
mending a possible fall date, the ser- 
vice to usher in the year’s work. The 
discussion showed about an even di- 
vision. Those desiring the change were 
troubled by the fact that Ash Wednes- 
day ushers in a busy season in the 
church and because of its present near- 
ness to World Day of Prayer. Those 
in favor of the Lenten date approved 
the special feature as women’s special 
recognition of the Season and because 
it has been the custom over many 
years. It was finally left that the 
State Boards were to sound out their 
constituencies and report to the na- 
tional Executive Board, and that, for 
the coming year there would be no 
change. Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, 
now of Riverside, California, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Education of 
The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men, has been asked to prepare the 
1947 service, the same to be available 
for distribution m January. 

Another directive was given the 
Chairman of Members-at-Large. Pre- 
viously, this area has not been very 
satisfactorily developed for several rea- 
sons, no one of which is a_ reflection 
upon the’ loyalty and persistence of 
the various chairmen. We have never 
had adequate literature, particularly 
pointed to serve the needs of these 
isolated members. Then, too, many 
states worked this area much more suc- 
cessfully than a national chairman 
could because of her inadequate con- 
tacts. A change was made in our Con- 
stitution making only states which do 
not provide for such memberships, and 
unorganized districts, field for national 
memberships, and a recommendation 
covered provision for adequate litera- 
ture for these special needs. 

It was agreed that Social Action 
should be much expanded and that our 
department should work in conjunction 
with the Social Action Commission of 
The Universalist Church of America. 
To this end, it was again voted to ask 
the Executive Board of The Universal- 
ist Chureh of America to include the 
national chairman of The Association 
of Universalist Women on that Com- 
mission. The resolutions passed by 
The Universalist Church of America 
set a specific task for those charged 
with this area of work. 


The proposed new Department 


of 


Education for the total church was 
discussed and it was recommended that 
The Association of Universalist Women 
should cooperate in any federal type of 
organization with machinery which 
shall not immediately, at least, out- 
mode our Constitution and By-Laws 
which sets up a Department of Educa- 
tion (1941) and provides chairmen 
charged with specific tasks. 

Not enough joint planning had gone 
into the wording of the recommenda- 
tions issuing independently from The 
Universalist Church of America and 
The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men on the matter of the International 
Church Extension Board so that the 
directives coincide but the intent was 
clear that some form of united work 
is desirable if and when foreign work 
ls resumed. 

Other recommendations showed a 
disposition of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women to share in such ac- 
tivities as support for Murray Grove, 
the John Murray Atwood Fund, a 
yearly contribution to the Universalist 
Publishing House, and the recognition 
of the various projects of the denom- 
ination. 

These various recommendations con- 
stitute the planned thinking of one 
hundred and fifty-seven voting mem- 
bers, including eleven state presidents 
and ten other state officers, in perhaps 
one of the most representative conven- 
tions The Association of Universalist 
Women has had in a number of years. 


I. M. F. 


MRS. ETHEL M. ALLEN 


Friends of Ethel M. Allen, wife of 
Samuel Allen, of Columbus, Ohio, and 
national president of The Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church from 1921 to 1925 
will be shocked to learn of her death 
which occurred in April, following a 
brief illness. 

Mrs..Allen was a woman of consid- 
erable executive ability, active and 
forceful. She served her Church faith- 
fully and well in many capacities, and 
the women’s organization in local, state 
and national circles. 

It was largely due to Mrs. Allen that 
the Universalist Women of Ohio pro- 
vided the means for the building of the 
Ohayo Kindergarten in Tokyo, the 
only piece of Universalist property left 
standing at the close of the war. 

Mrs. Allen had a_ wide circle of 
friends among whom she will be greatly 


missed. Sympathy is extended to Mr. 
Allen. 
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FORT PLAIN UNIVERSALISTS CELEBRATE FIFTY YEARS 
OF SERVICE IN PRESENT CHURCH 


_ Prominent Preachers Join Parish in Rededication 


The people of .the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, Fort Plain, 
New York, led by their minister, the 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, joined in a 
| four-day’ celebration commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the laying 
of the cornerstone of the present church 
building, May 2-5. Two hundred peo- 
ple sat down together at the anniver- 
sary banquet Thursday, May 2. 

The Rededication Service, which was 
held on Friday, May 3, at 7:30 p. m. 
was a simple service designed to remind 
everyone of the congregation of the 
historic event which happened fifty 
years ago and to reconsecrate them- 
selves to the work of the liberal church. 
The preacher was Dr. Cornelius Green- 
way, minister of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn. His subject was, 
“Huge Stones. Square Stone and a 
Plumbline.” An interesting feature of 
the service was the singing of the dedi- 
eatory hymn which was written by the 
-Rev. L. C. Browne for the dedication 
of the original building in 1833. Mr. 
Browne had worked for the establish- 
ment of this liberal church, both as lay- 
man and minister. 


The Universaist Town Meeting, 
held on Saturday evening, discussed 


the theme, “Liberalism—Dynamite!” 
Dean John Murray Atwood, of the 
Canton Theological School of the St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, was the 
chairman of the meeting. He started 
off by saying what he believed liberal- 
ism to be, namely, complete freedom to 
think, act, worship, believe as one 
comes to interpret life. The discussion 
moved on rapidly and the panel mem- 
bers, who were Rev. Clinton A. Moul- 
ton, of Dolgeville, Rev. Charles G. 
Gjrelius, of Barneveld, and Rev. John 
S. MacPhee, of Utica, engaged in hearty 
repartee. The discussion revealed that 
although unanimous agreement could 
not be reached upon all phases of the 
subject, responsibility as well as free- 
dom is implied in liberalism. We can- 
‘not be simply free from all things. We 
must- be free for very definite aims. 
Among these, are genuine respect for 
all human personality and veneration 
for the prime spirit in the universe 
which we call God. 

At the Sunday morning service, a 
large congregation greeted Dr. Gus- 
tav H. Ulrich, of Seven Springs, 
N. C: Dr. Ulrich had served this 
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church during the years 1934-1937 and 
in that time had made many close 
friends, and his visit to Fort Plain and 
participation in the 50th anniversary 
celebration, both at the banquet and 
at this service, was hailed with genuine 
warmth. Dr. Ulrich preached upon 
the theme, “Growing Into Universal- 
ism.” He showed how the _partialist 
doctrines, which divide mankind today, 
will be the doom of civilization unless 
they are thwarted by something larger. 
Especially was the nationalism of the 
hour blamed for the divisive influences 
which are rife today in the world. Dr. 
Ulrich contended that only as we grow 
into the very nature of the universe, 
which recognizes nothing smaller than 
itself, shall we be able to be assured 
of the preservation of all of civiliza- 
tion’s gains. Universalism, in its larg- 
est sense, is the only answer. 


On Sunday evening, the preaching 
of Dean John Murray Atwood and the 
service of communion concluded the 
four-day celebration of the. fiftieth anni- 
versary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the present building of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Messiah. The his- 
tory of the parish in the Fort Plain- 
Nelliston community, however, goes 
back 113 years. 


The entire program of the celebra- 
tion was a success, both in its unique- 
ness and in its content. The members 
of the parish are enheartened and in- 
spired and the Church is expected to 
undergo a rebirth of activity and in- 
fluence that will have a marked effect 
on the future of this community. 


An exhibit of articles relative to the 
Church and its history’ was on display 
in the Chapel during the four-day cele- 
bration. It included several portraits 
of former pastors and group pictures of 
the choirs. It included several of the 
anniversaries of the Church and also a 
program of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the present building of the 
Church of the Messiah on May 2, 1896. 


Also shown was a copy of a paper, 
entitled “Unity,” which. was published 
by members of the Congregation in 
1881, and “The Year Book of the 
Church of the Messiah,” edited and 
published by Daniel Wright in 1895, 
which had a number of illustrations 
and the floor plans of the proposed new 


church. 


MRS. HUNTLEY INJURED 
AT NORTH ATTLEBORO 


While attending the Massachusetts 
State convention in North Attleboro 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, of Cambridge, 
fell and sustained a very serious frac- 
ture of her left hip. She will be, for 
several weeks at least, in the Baker Me- 
morial at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. 


NUMEROUS CHANGES IN 
NORTH HATLEY CHURCH 


On May 5th, Rev. Albert Q. Perry, 
minister of the North Hatley, Quebec, 
Universalist Church, announced from 
the pulpit that two anonymous donors 
wished to give a Hammond Electric 
Organ to the church in memory of their 
beloved fathers. A special committee 
had been busy raising funds for such 
an organ since last October and had 
about reached the half-way mark when 
these two friends of the church notified 
the minister that they would appre- 
ciate the privilege of donating it them- 
selves. Installation and dedication will 
take place as soon as possible. 

This gift makes possible the complete 
program of . renovation which the 
church had planned for its first three 
years of revitalized program. At the 
Parish Meeting in April, it had been 
voted to put the parsonage and church 
in working condition. Changes to be 
made this spring include painting the 
church and _ parsonage, roofing the 
church, installing a new furnace in the 
parsonage and moving the old to the 
church annex, installing running water 
in the church, purchasing new fixtures 
for the parsonage bathroom, establish- 
ing a church washroom, and_ spending 
such amounts as might be possible in 
the church interior. 

All of this work had been considered 
necessary by the church officials if the 
prestige of the Universalist Church as 
a whole were to be raised in the minds 
of the thousands of prominent Cana- 
dians and Americans who visit their 
popular resort. For many years the 
church had been allowed to remain in 
poor condition despite the fact that it 
was the only Universalist Church that 
many Canadians had ever visited. Now, 
the trustees feel that it will be a decided 
advertisement for the denomination in 
Canada. 


PERSONALS 

Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
have closed their apartment at 1840 
Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 
and gone to their farm near Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., the mail address being R. D. 
2, Richmondville, New York. 
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WANTED: UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTER FOR SUMMER 
WORK IN OHIO 


Wanted: A Universalist Minister for 
summer work in a rural parish. Will 
pay a small salary and expenses to and 
from post. Write to the Rev. D. K. 
Evans, 71 North Highland Avenue, 
Akron 3, Ohio, for particulars. 


MARIA BETSEY EMERY 
Maria Betsey (Mrs. William Harri- 


son) Emery, died at her home in 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, on May -2, 
after an illness of several months. She 
was known throughout the community 
for her devotion to the Universalist 
church. 


Born of a Universalist family in 
Malone, New York, 1859, Marie Betsey 
Field came to Bradford at the age of 
eighteen and a year later was married to 
William Harrison Emery. In the years 
that followed, her husband became a 
leading producer in the famed Bradford 
oil fields. Mrs. Emery was active in 
many worthy community organizations. 
Two sons and four daughters were born 
in their home; one daughter died in in- 
fancy. William Harrison, Jr., known 
as “Harri,” served as an aviator in the 
first World War and never lost his en- 
thusiasm for air travel. He was the 
first owner of an airplane in the Brad- 
ford area. He became the distributor 
for a well-known make of plane, and 
developed the landing field which is 
now called the “Harri Emery Air Port.” 
He participated in several transconti- 
nental races. In a tragic crash, Sep- 
tember, 1929, Harri, his brother, Leon 
and two others lost their lives. Wil- 
liam Harrison Emery, Senior, died in 
1935, 


One daughter, Mildred, had _ lived 
with her parents for several years, 
and constantly attended her mother 
throughout the final illness. Also, sur- 
viving are Ella (Mrs. Frank W. Cra- 
mer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), and 
Helen Maria (Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
Portland, Maine). There are four 
grandchildren and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Throughout her life Mrs. Emery was 
intensely interested in the Universalist 
Church. When her local church no 
longer existed, she maintained her loy- 
alty to the larger organization. For 
many years she helped to keep alive 
the Women’s Missionary Association 
which met at the homes of the mem- 
bers. Mrs. Emery contributed gener- 
ously to Universalist causes, often to 
the Publishing House. Her son-in-law, 
Dr. Hoyt, was more than once  sur- 
prised by her unsolicited gifts to his 
church. 


Dr. Hoyt conducted the funeral ser- 
vice in the home Saturday, May 4. 
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DR. AND MRS. HARRY ADAMS 
HERSEY CELEBRATE WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, 
Danbury, Connecticut, celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of their wedding 
Wednesday, May 1. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hersey were the last couple to be mar- 
ried in the old Universalist church 
building which- once stood on Main 
street in Hartford where now the Trav- 
elers Insurance building stands. 

The Danbury News-Times, com- 
menting on this distinguished Uni- 
versalist couple recalled’ the fact that 
Mrs. Hersey “was the first woman” to 
be state president of the Universalist 
Young People’s Christian Union and 
that Dr. Hersey was, in his youthful 
days, national secretary and editor of 
the organization paper, “Onward.” 

Universalists know the Herseys as 
folks, who have worked loyally and 
without stint for almost every cause 
and activity carried on by our church 
people for these last forty years. 

The Christian Leader gladly mixes 
up its news columns and _ editorial 
comment by here and now recording 
the affectionate greetings of all Uni- 
versalists to Harry Adams and Char- 
lotte Champlin Hersey, good friends 
and loyal fellow workers. 


DR. BROOKS RE-ELECTED TO 
DIRECTORATE OF WASHINGTON 
FEDERATION 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D C., was re- 
elected to the Directorate of the ~ city 
Federation of Churches at the annual 
meeting, March 14. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Awards, Dr. Brooks presented to Mrs. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, a prominent Meth- 
odist church member, the 1945 Lanman 
Award for outstanding churchmanship 
and Christian. citizenship. 


MILTON E. MUDER CALLED 
TO WOODSVILLE 


The Rev. Milton E. Muder, former 
pastor of the Danbury, New Hampshire, 
Congregational Church, has been unan- 
imously called to the pastorate of the 
Woodsville, New Hampshire, Univer- 
salist Church. Before going to Dan- 
bury, Mr. Muder was one-time min- 
ister of the Universalist Church in 
Morrisville, Vermont. He has also 
served two Unitarian parishes, West- 
wood, Massachusetts and Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of the New 
North Church, Hingham, Mass., has 
signed a contract with station WORL, 
Boston, for broadcasting vesper  ser- 
mons on Sundays during July, following 
the five o’clock news. 


The Christian Leader 
Universalist Church 
Picture Contest 


has been extended to 


December 1, 1946 


This is in response to many 
requests for time to take sum- 


mer pictures. 

Take a photograph of your 
church and send us an eight 
by ten inch glossy print. 

Send pictures to the 


Universalist Publishing 
House 
16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEANOR FORBES 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


On April 28, Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes 
observed the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of her coming to West Paris. The day 
was made happy with flowers and a 
Jarge audience—friends from Canton, 
Buckfield, Bryant Pond and Auburn. 

Eight people united with the church 
and the following Sunday, 
Sunday, there were three from Bryant 
Pond, who joined the church, and one 
child was christened. 


PERSONALS 

Mary Grace Canfield was stricken 
with a heart attack on Easter Sunday 
at her home in Woodstock, Vermont, 
and was taken to the hospital at Ran- 
dolph where she is making a fine recov- 
ery. 

The Rev. Donald Hinckley of Water- 
ville, Maine. was called to Pittsfield, 
Maine, on April 15. 
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Mothers” — 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commetcial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


. Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TULIP TIME FAIR 
AT LAWRENCE 


On Tuesday, April 23, the Tulip Time 
Fair was held in the vestry. This was 
an outstanding event. One hundred 
and fifty people were served at the 
shoppers’ lunch at noon, and two hun- 
dred and fifty at the Smorgasbord sup- 
per at night. 

Mrs. Howard Roope and Mrs. Clar- 

-ence Osgood were the general chairmen 
of the fair. 

_ The tulip decorations were the work 
of the Misses Ella and Minna Miller. 
The apron table was in charge of Mrs. 
Everett Merrow, Sr., Mrs. Luther Harris 
and Miss Edith Edge. Mrs. Carroll 
Dame, Mrs. Alexander Rogerg, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Southwick and Miss Jessie Simp- 
son presided at the bakery table. Mrs. 
Charlotte Martin, Mrs. Edna Rooks, and 
Miss Minna Miller sold plants. Mrs. 
Wililam Dillon dispensed cosmetics. Mrs. 
Iva Andrews, Mrs. Arthur MacKay and 
Mrs. Allan Batterskill conducted a brisk 
sale of white elephant articles. Mrs. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


, 


y Canton, New York 


-A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EucengeE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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Nellie Murphy was in charge of tickets. 
The Junior Youth Fellowship had ar- 
ticles of their own handicraft for sale. 


SWEDEN TO SHARE MORE 
FOOD FOR STARVING EUROPE 


Axel Gsores, Minister of Supply, has 
delivered the Swedish Government’s 
reply to the request from Clinton P. 
Anderson, American Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, for more foodstuffs for war 
ravaged Europe. In a radio address, 
Mr. Gjores has announced that the 
Swedish fat rations will be further re- 
duced by means of extending the ra- 
tioning period two more days, adding 
that the Government has waived 1,850 
tons of imported food fats. The lack 
caused thereby will be taken up dur- 
ing the coming four months, and the 
quantities thus saved will be sufficient 
to give 60 million people one daily fat 
ration of 30 grams. The Swedish bread 
ration, already one of the lowest in 
Europe, will be still more reduced dur- 
ing the summer, while the rations of 
meat and pork face further cuts. A 
nation-wide collection of food coupons 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN: 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light: 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish. 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256. 
Newbury St., Boston. ; 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


will soon be started, and appeals have 
already gone out to the Swedish peo- 
ple to sacrifice of their allotments so 
that the help to needy Europeans can 
be even more extended. 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 
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ston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Superintendent—Dr. 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8. 
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BOOK CORNER 


Trseran Voices. By Robert B. Ek- 
vall. Harper, $1.50. 

A most unusual set of poems, each 
one tries to sketch in the mind of the 
reader the character of Tibet as well 
as some of the mystery of the Orient. 
Sometimes it is difficult to interpret the 
entire series, but it is better understood 
if one assumes that the author has de- 
liberately attempted to bring the Occi- 
dent and the Orient together in a basic 
yet strange philosophical area of a New 
Religion. 

The influence of the author’s long 
service as a missionary is felt as he 
interprets the impact of Christian 
thought on the primitive mind. 


Kagawa. By William Axling. Harper, 
$1.25. 


This revised and enlarged edition of 
a biography of one of the great Chris- 
tians of Asia is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the stream of Christian in- 
fluence today. 


Valuable, because of the chapters 
dealing with what has happened to 
Kagawa during the war years. They 
allay the fears of many, who thought 
that Kagawa had capitulated to the 
Japanese militarist at the cost of Chris- 
tianity in the Orient. 


His struggle—insight of the needs of 
Peace—his continued leadership of 
Christian thought, make it imperative 
that we all read this biography to 
reacquaint ourselves with Kagawa. 
Knowing him again will challenge us 
anew to lift our religious sights and do 
our part to make our “new” world an 
expression of Christ’s teaching of the 
brotherhood of man. 

No Christian 
reading this book. 


leader should miss 


Tue Barnyarp News. By H. L. Win- 
borne. Robert Welch Publishing Co., 
465 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Most unusual in style and size, the 
book is a clever replica of a country 
newspaper, written to the level of eight- 
to-twelve-year-olds. 

Here the youngsters get acquainted 
with Mrs. Cat and her new family; 
Mr. William Goat, who ran away; 
Mayor Rex; Milo Mule; Banker Ram; 
and many other delightful children’s 
book characters. The animals are all 
treated as human beings, and Father 
Rabbit’s’ frequent advertisements for 
larger and larger living quarters are 
especially poignant. 

My six-year-old got a thrill out of 
having it read to her, and the illustra- 
tions intrigued my two-year-old also, 


Cc. A. W. 
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MRS. MARY DOLE RANDALL 


Mrs. Mary Dole Randall, founder of 
the Woodsville, New Hampshire, Uni- 
versalist Church died in the Woodsville 
Hospital, February 3, 1946. She was 
born in Northfield, Vermont, January 
2, 1858. Her parents were Christopher 
Sargent Dole and Harriet (Howes) 
Dole. She grew up in Northfield, Ver- 
mont, where she married Clarence 
Eugene Randall, March 2, 1881. Mr. 
Randall died September 15, 1912. 


She left one son, George Christopher 
Randall of New York City. The other 
son, Harry Dole Randall, was drowned 
April 15, 1901. There are two grand- 
sons and twin granddaughters and one 
great-grandson. 

She had four brothers, Charles, who 
was a leader in educational and church 
circles; Heman, who died in the Civil 
War; Walter, who was a Universalist 
minister, and Harry, who was editor 
of the West Jersey Press. There was 
also one sister, Martha Dole Parker, 
who quietly kept a family center and 
aided when need arose. 

Mrs. Randall was the founder of the 
Universalist Church in Woodsville, New 


Hampshire, and its mainstay through 
all the years. She was well-known to a~ 
large number of leaders in the denomi- 
nation as she attended Ferry Beach, 
conventions, and entertained many min- — 
isters. She was a good Christian and 
helped all in need. She was often 
spoken of as, “Mother Randall.” 

Funeral services were held in the 
Universalist Church in Woodsville. 
Rev. Albert W. Altenbern, the last set- 
tled pastor, officiated. There were 
many flowers. 


WILLIAM RANDALL 


William Randall of Brooklyn, Michigan, 
died at the Foote Memorial Hospital in 
Jackson, April 25. 

Mr. Randall was a member of the East 
Liberty Universalist Church for many years. 
He was greatly interested in the youth of 
the church and community, assisting with 
kindly advice and financial aid whenever 
called upon. His latest gift was the pur- 
chase of vestments for a choir of fifteen, as 
a memorial to Mrs. Randall. 

Funeral services were conducted by his 
pastor, the Rev. Willard O. Bodell; assisted 
by a former pastor, the Rev. L. D. Case. 
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|ANTON, N. Y. PROGRESSING 
/NDER EDNA BRUNER’S MINISTRY 


The annual meeting of the Canton, 
Hew York, Universalist church was 
eld on the evening of May 10. It was 
ireceded by a church family supper 
vith about fifty members in attend- 
mce. 

i The reports of all auxiliary organ- 
ations of the church indicated prog- 
ess toward the goals set up at the be- 
mning of the year when Miss Bruner 


Miss Lottie Southworth, Dr. Mac- 
vean, and Paula Hunt spoke for the 
vork of the Church School, Mr. Sea- 
trum for the Board of Trustees. 
Paula* Hunt spoke of the work of the 
¢outh Fellowship, a group that draws 
ts membership from the Episcopalian, 
the Presbyterian, and the Universalist 
-hurches. 


Mrs. Max A. Kapp, who was the 
shurch delegate to the National Assem- 
ply, spoke with particular emphasis 
m phases of the General Superinten- 
Hent’s report to the Assembly; she also 
Zave a report of the local A.U.W. for 


the year, its monthly program, its 
large contribution to the church and 
its other denominational and mission- 
ary expenditures. She also gave an en- 
thusiastic report of the meetings of 
the newly organized Parish Club. 

Miss Bruner’s pastoral report  ex- 
pressed appreciation of the cooperation 
of the various officers and workers of 
the church during the year and gave 
an account of her particular services 
as minister; the report gave especial 
emphasis to plans for expanding the 
work of the church in the year ahead. 

Miss Helen Merriman’s report as 
Treasurer showed a balance on May 10 
of $596.10. 

The resignation of J. Albert Fisher 
as Trustee and Chairman of the House 
and Grounds Committee was accepted 
with regret. 

Upon recommendation of the Nom- 
inating Committee, Max Merrill was 
elected as Trustee to succeed Mr. 
Fisher. Miss Merriman was re-elected 
as Trustee and Miss Southworth, Su- 
perintendent of the Church School, and 
Mr. Atwood Manley were elected to the 
office of Trustee. 
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TOGETHER 
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together into one united spirit.” 


brotherhood of Christ. 
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AN OUTSTANDING GUIDE FOR CHRISTIAN ACTION! 


% This powerful and significant book is the result of a new and inspired 
‘Christian fellowship of these twelve outstanding religious leaders “fused 
In this volume they state their convic- 
tions on vital world issues, and speak as one in heralding a resurgence of 
spiritual life that can weld the varied peoples of the world into a real 
Here is a guide to a true community of interests 


that must come to pass among individuals, groups, and nations. 


The chapters: We Musr Ger Reapy to Go Forwarp, Wuartr AMERICA 
Must Do ror tHe Worwp, Gertine in Union, THe Sreps or tue Kinc- 
pom, Livine Prayer, Gon’s Laws Atways Work, Gop anv THH CHURCH, 
Creative RELATIONSHIPS, PersonAL RepemMpTIoN, SpiriruaL Creiis, THE 


Leapersuie or Youtu, and Gop Anp THE Race QUESTION. 


$1 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 BEACON STREET 


June 1, 1946 


BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CHURCHES 
ENTERTAIN NEGRO CHILDREN 


One hundred Negro children from 
Harlem, New York City, will be invited 
to church people’s homes in New 
Hampshire for a two weeks’ vacation 
beginning the afternoon of August 1, 
according to plans announced by the 
Rev. Bradford Young, chairman of the 
Social Action Department of the New 
Hampshire Council of Churches and 
Religious Education. Last August, 
fifty children were entertained in Hills- 
boro, Merrimack and Cheshire counties, 
in a highly successful venture in inter- 
racial understanding. The children will 
be of the ages 9-12 and selected by the 
Rey. Shelton H. Bishop, rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, Harlem, New York. 
As last year, they will be normal, 
healthy youngsters most likely to make 
good guests. Many of them will come 
from the Fun Center in St. Philip’s 
Parish House for all the children of the 
neighborhood. Last year they included 
Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics and others. 

The host families in New Hampshire 
will meet the children at the nearest 
station for trains coming from Boston 
and Springfield, Mass., the afternoon 
of August 1, take care of them as they 
would any guests from the city, and 
put them on the train to Boston or 
Springfield August 15. Fares from New 
York and return will be paid by funds 
raised in New York. It is considered 
desirable- but not essential that host 
families have children about the same 
ages. Playmates in the  neighbor- 
hood also were very satisfactory last. 
summer, according to Mr. Young. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Donald K. Evans 
and family are now living at 71 North 


Highland Avenue, Akron 3, Ohio. 
975 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Notice is hereby given that the Commit- 
tee of Fellowship of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will convene at The Y. W. C. A., 
Lewiston, on Monday, June 17, 1946, at 
1:00 P. M., for the examination of Mr. 
Donald M. Hinckley “as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.” 


G. W. Stas, Secretary 


MEETING OF NEW YORK 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Notice is given that the Committee 
of Fellowship of the New York Univer- 
salist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, on June 17, 
1946 at 10:00 A. M. for the examination 
of Robert L. Cope and Fenwick H. 
Wheeler as to their fitness for the min- 
istry of the Universalist Church. 


Harotp W. Hayzs, Secretary 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The forty-sixth annual session of the 
Alabama Universalist Convention will be 
held in the Liberty Universalist Church, 
Camp Hill, Alabama, June 22-23, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of 
any other business that may legally come 
before the assembly. 

Ricuarp Witu1AM Knost, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted George A. Mark (DU) by trans- 
fer from New Hampshire. Renewed license 
for one year, Hugo A. Bourdeau. 
Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 109th annual session of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention will be held 
on Wednesday, June 5th, at four o’clock in 
the Woonsocket Universalist Church for the 
purpose of electing officers, the reading of 
reports, and such other matters as may duly 
come before it at that time. 

Henry H. Scuoorey, Secy. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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A new bungalow was named “The 
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Introducing Meditations for a third period of our church year, Summer 


ee ae a 
WYMAN 


Please send 


Refreshment for the Spirit 
Enclosed: cash [ ] 
Send to 


check [ ] 


REFRESHMENT 
FOR THE SPIRIT 


Is designed to be read and reread. 


Simple in style—personal in feeling 
—as Mr. Wyman says “In writing the 
Meditations, I have tried to imagine 
sitting with you in your home, and’ 
talking with you. If you, in tum, 
feel any of that warmth of fellowship 
and are stimulated to think through 
and beyond the printed word, my mis- 
sion will be successful.” 

Mr. H. S. Latham has this comment 
to make after reading the manuscript: 

“I like them for their simplicity, 
their directness, and above all their 
personal quality. You make the reader 
feel that someone who knows and cares 
is talking with him in an intimate and 
friendly way.” 


PRICES 


If demand is great enough these 
will be reprinted to fill all crders 
coming in by June 20th. To avoid 
delay, however, please use tear off 
and send your order at once. 


Universalist Publishing Hotte 


16 Beacon Street 
Beston 8, Massachusetts 


Nutshell.” It bore its name only a fort- : 
night, because the owner became exas- 
perated by boys who called nearly every — 
day to ask, “Is the colonel in?” 

—Tit Bits. : 


These patible ae early. In fifth- i 
century Athens, B.C., Sophocles de-~ 
scribed man, the inventor, and asked the © 


question which is on all lips today: - 
“With craft of engines beyond all q 
dream 


He speedeth—is it to good or ill?” 
Unhappily the statesman has rarely kept 
pace with the inventor. If this time 
he falls behind, the result must be fatal. 

—Clipped. 


A man who was called “Colonel” 
by pretty nearly everyone in the com- 
munity, although he had never served 
in the Army, was being heckled by a 
lawyer who wanted to know how the 
Colonel came by his title. 

“Well, you see,” explained the Colo- 
nel, in a soft voice, “that title in front 
of my name is like the ‘Honorable’ in 
front of yours: it doesn’t mean a thing.” 


—Contributed. 


An Auburndale miss of 3% grew tired 
of her own red toy telephone set after 
she had been allowed to speak into 
the mouthpiece of a real telephone. : 

“Mummy,” she said, “can I have a 
black one—with answers?” 

—Boston Globe. 


De Twitter: Could you marry a girl 
with a picture face? 

McTweet: Oh, sure, if she had the 
right kind of frame to go with it. 


—Shawmust People. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


